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An Introduction to 
* - Public ^a^renBss Viewpoints; 
Looking Back and Looking Forward 

s , Gary Richman. 

*' ' ' Pmal Trohanis 

• ' \ 

Developmental Disabilities Councils continue to confront barriers to im- 
proving services for persons with disabilities and they continue to discover 
that these barriers are often a mixture of inadequate V erroneous Information 
and negative attitudes. The experience of the DD movement over the past six 
years .has shown that DD Councils can marshal the energy, resources, imaglna- * 
tion, skills and tools to effectively attack Ignorance and prejudice. 

Ignorance and prejudice will* never be permanently vanquished, but they 
can be neutralized and held in check-by continuing, thoughtful, creative 
efforts,, But, even as we may feel a sense/of accomplishmentj.n one area, the 
success of the DD movement as advocates for change has added to our public 
awareness works cope. Moving people with handicaps from remote institutional 
settings into the conmunlty means that we need to communicate more »' and more 
effectively, with neighbors, local officials and community, leaders. Our leg- 
islative suGcessj'n civil rights with Section 503 and 504 means that we must 
be prepared to communicate with those who run corporations, hospitals, 



unlviFS^ties and evii^r sp-rt of health and social service agency, Realizing 
the benefits of the mandate we have achieved .fn The Education for All Handi- 
'capped Children Act (PL 94-142) wf J 1* be dependent, in great measure, on out ' 
abil Hy to "educate" and persuade administrators, school boards, teachers .and 
students . 

. It js in this spirit that. this book, and all of our technical assistance 
activities, have been offered. Over the years, DD/TA5 has tried in other 

boots. In training conferences and* individual consultation, vto explore witfA 

? * * *■ 

Councils the role of public awareness s how to plan and implement activities , 
what resources already exist and what new territory .needs to be. surveyed. 
Public Awarerress Viewpoints continues that commitment. The chapters in this 
book offer & variety of viewpoints and perspectives. First," we feel that 'it- 
is important to reinfofce the idea that DD Councils have been effective in 
public awareness and that they have done so by being creative. Maggie Reilly, 
the Public Information Officer for the Connecticut Developmental Disabilities 
Council, writes in .Chapter 2 about their latest public awareness project, 
Dubbed "CONN-TACT," it tackles the difficult problem. of making contact with 
key groups of decision makers. \ t • 

Toby Knox^furrently president of, Creative Communications, Inc. , was the 
director of Vermont's "Project Awareness.," In Chapter 3, hi reviews the 
.variety of strategies they used, each designed to get maximum mi leage and to 
take advantage of the Vermont way of life. 

The j remaining chapters in this book look at current trends and Issues 
and the implication they have for publ ic Awareness activities now and in the 
future. Perhaps thfi most fundamental of these issues may be how we resolve 
the Internal conflicts between our philosophy and our actions* In Chapter 4, 
Rita Varela, Special Projects Manager for tt\e American Coalition of Citizens 



with Disabilities in Vfashipgton, D,e.„ discusses the implications of our phi- 
losophy of consumer, involvement and advocacy. She challenges uSj as a society,, 
tp make some significant changes in planning, service del i very and public •' 
awareness which will incorporate these concepts into bur actions,, 

. And what about making the philosophy of mainstreaming in education work? " 
In Chapter 5, Barbara Aiello, a.eonsultant on the handicapped with the Learn- 
ing Institute of Palo Alto, California, writes about techniques to shape the 
attitudes of students and teachers alike, toward the handicapped chfld in the 
classroom. 

^ As more a^d more persons with disabilities live in comrouni ty settings 
there ar| increasingly more audiences whose attitudes we 'would like to shape. 
One example is police officers. Joseph Panza, Jr. s Field Representative for 
New Jersey protection and advocacy system, Advocacy for the Developmental! y 
Disabled, writes in Chapter 6 about his experiences working with this kry 
audience. - 

If the tr^end Is toward community, residences and^way from institutional 
care* what do institutions do in the ^meantine? This is the question addressed 
in Chapter 7 by Dan Q'ConnelU Superintendent of the Hartford Regional Center 
in Connecticut, .* -\ * % 

Finafly, weliave tried in this book to offer, a wide array Qf strategies 
and Issues which, while we cquld neverUover the entire field of publ|c aware- 
ness, give a sense of its breadth, We often have a clear view of just how many 
problems ar^d barriers are a function of Ignorance and prejudice; .we hope this 
book suggests that the tools and resources for dealing with these problems are * 
as vast as our creativity and imagination can' make them. \ 



Chapter 2 f 

CONN-TACT: A Personal Approach to 
Decision Makers 

4 • • 

Maggie 'Reilfy 

Individuals whose decisions directly affect the lives of developmen tally 
disabled people still often know surprisingly little about handicapping con- 
ditions or about services available to those who are handicapped. This was 
one conclusion reached by members of Connecticut's OD Council as they attempted 
to assess the impact of an active public awareness effort primarily intended 
to reach the general public. Through th^ir experiences as consumers and ser- 
vice providers. Council members identified local elected officials* state^eg- 
islators, arTd members of the medical community as decision makers who appear 
to be in need of more information, 

\ 

Focusing on Decision Makers 

The -actions and attitudes of local elected- officials have important ef- 
fects the lives of developmental ly disabled citizens of their communities. 
Housing Assistance Plans should, but sometimes don't, appropriately include 
handicapped persons. Revenue sharing monie|_can be spent on services for 



citizens with tfevelopmental disabilities, bu^ are sometimes returned unspent. 
Local school districts must provide education for handicapped children! but 
school and town officials sometimes feel that the state and federal govern- 
ments are forcing them to meet 'stringent requirements for ehildj^fn they don't 
know much about. Zoning boards are approached by service providers wanting to 

i • 

establish eojrmunity- based residential facilities and are often unduly concerned 

* that the presence of a group of handicapped persons will have >a negative impact 

." ■ ■ - . ^„ 

on the community. And* sometimes, town officials don' t Really seem to under- 
stand that handtcapped persons are citizens who live, work, vote, and shop in 
their coirmunities , and who* like other citizens want and need to make use of 
municipal services, - t 

The Connecticut legislature meets for a few months every year, and during 

- 

this short time must make decisions on a wide variety of issues affecting state 
residents. Service providers and consumers annually find themselves attempting 
to educate legislators about the capabilities, needs, and rights of handi- 
capped persons at the same time as* representative? of seemingly countless 
other Interest groups are trying to inform lawmakers of their special , needs. 
This is often confusing to the legislators and results in the passage of some 
laws that are not very responsive to the needs of developmental ly disabled 
persons, , 

A recent survey made by the Department of Mental Retardation showed that 
pediatricians are sometimes very late in Identifying children as development 
tally disabled and in referring them to the infant stimulation and early inter- 
vent ion pr6grams* that they need. Also, parents are still sometimes advised to * 
place-handlcaMed children in Institutions without being informed of alterna- 
tives, the cortimiAii ty-based services that are available to them. Pediatricians 
^and other mem|ys of the medical community serving Infants and children are 



often seemingly unaware of programs, and service* for their parents who are 
developirantaUy kisabledV , *\ " 

The Emergence of CONN-TACT '" ' 

Council members agretd that developmental ly disabled persons would have 
an improved .chance of fully developing their capabilities and participating in 
coifflnairitr Tifa i T'Th^wefF^efter understood by local and state officials and 
by members ,of the medical community, It was recognized,. However, that elei^ed 
officials and doctors are busy people who receive a lot of mall and a lot of 
visits from people who are asking for services or demanding changes. To reaeh 
them effectively, it Seemed important to visit them personally since mall so 
easily piles up unread, lf\ addition, it seemed important that the visits be 
friendly and Informative conversations initiated by concerned and aware but 
undemanding persons. As a result of this thinking, preliminary plans were 
made for the formatiffi of a network of individuals who would personally deliver 
relevant, readable, and attractive materials* This personal approach to decis- 
ion makers was 'to become known as Project CONN-TACT* 

* *■ ^ m * 

Once the three target audiences had been Identified and the strategy of 
reaching them on a face-to- face ba^ls selected, Council members had t^ deter- 
mine which group of decision -makers should be approached first, who should make 
the visits, and when the visits Should be made/ ■ 

There were several reasons for deciding to approach chief local elected 

i 

officials in the first year of the project, CONN-TACT would begin in an elec- 
tion year for mayors and first selectmen, and, it was believed that newly 
elected officials w^ould be especially receptive to background information de- 
signed to help them respond to some of their constituents more effectively, 
Also, the enattmeat Ff P.U 9^142, the promulgation of regulations for Sections 



• 503 and 504 of the Rehabilitation .Act of '1973, and J the establishment of new 
Committees on the Handicapped in many local town governments could be expected 
to Influence the relationships of town officials with their devel opmen tally 
disabled citizens in the years Immediately following initiation of the project. 
Since Connecticut has no county government structure, the actions and attitudes 
of local elected„officials are especially important to handicapped residents 
of the state, 

- ' 

Implementi ng CONN- TACT ; 
' The question of who should mike the visits was a cause for some concern, 
especially tffter a Council member who had served in th§ state legislature ad-, 
vised that elected officials were most responsive to information presented by 
their own\ constituents. Locating a volunteer from each of Connecticut's 169 
towns appeared to present an almost Insurmountable challenge. Fortunately, 
however, through Project SHARE, the Federation of Women's Clubs is conmitted, . 
on a national level, to increasing community awareness of persons tjith devel- 
opmental disabilities, and members of the "Connecticut organization hajd ap- ,' 
proached the Council to ask how they might be involved. When preliminary plans 
for CONN-TACT were presented to them, their response was overwhelmingly enthu- 
siastic. The Women's Club representatives suggested that they would Be able 
to locate a regional coordinator for each of their eight districts within the ■ 
state, and, that through these regional coordinators, a representative from 
nearly every town could be identified. 

Together^ the Women's Club representatives and Council members agreed that* 
mayors and first selectmen should be visited as soon as possible after assuming 
or resuming office following the November elections, Since this meant that in 
most Connecticut towns visits would be made in November, December, and January, 

10 • ' - 



a volunteer orientation session was, scheduled for late October. While the Wo- 
rtien'i Clubs' representatives spent the late spring and summer months Identify-- 
ing regional coordinators, and local CONN-TACT volunteers, Council members and t 
staff enlisted the aid of the Developmental Disabilities/Technical Assistance 
System (DD/TAS) to plan for the development of appropriate material i for local 
elected officials and training for volunteers, * 

The planning group agreed that mayors and first selectmen would be more 
res^onsfva decision makers if .suppl ied with information about the developmen- 
tal disabilities! about available services, and about successful town^ponsored 
programs ^that might be duplicated in other communities. Local elected offic- 
ials, it was agretii^would aJso benefit from a reminder that developmen tally 
disabled persons §re citizens who often vote, pay taxes, and utilize services 
of the towns, * 

In order to communicate this information, the following materials were 
obtained or developed for dissemination: 

"What aire Developmental" Disabilities? 11 a brochure produced by DHEW 
r wh1ch offers* an overview of the federal Developmen ta.l Disabilities 
Program and briefly discusses each of the four disabilities, 

"A Handy Reference to Developmental Disabilities Jargon and Acronyms" - 
defines the terms and acronyms used to describe handicapping condi- 
tions, services, and key pieces of legislation, (This brochure is a 
„ ' Connecticut version of ''Handicapped-ese, 1 ' produced by the Oregon DD 
Co unci 1 . ) , * 

"Connecticut Organizations Serving Persons with Developmental Disa- 
\j bill ties" - brief descriptions of state-sponsored programs and state- 
^ wide voluntary association, with addresses and telephone numbers* 

* i, * 

"Questions and Answers about the Developmental Disabilities" - questions. 
Council members have heard often, especially those about developmen- 
tally disabled citizens' 'participation in community life, 

"Lgcal Governments in Action for Citizens with Developmental Disabili- , 
ties" - brief descriptions of programs in three towns, with addresses 
xjmd telephone numbers, 

V 



A mlnf-phone directory wftV "addresses "alia phone numbers of key public 
' and private -service providers. Local information was handwritten by ' 
the CONN- TACT representative from each town. 

A post.carrd to be returned to the developmental disabilities office 
; by -town officials wanting more 1nfohmat1on. * * / 

* • Since mayors and first selectmen usually keep Information in file cabi- 

nets, the CONN-TACT materials were delivered in bri grit green or yellow file 

folders with "Developmental Disabilities" printed on the tab. Town officials 
\ ' • ' . " 

should easily find a place for the information, and the brightly-colored fold- 
• , • • '•'•>'," * • * 

ers are sure to betnottced each^time the drawers are opened.. The mini-phone ■ 

directory was designed to slip neat.ly under a desk phone so tnat\t would ll- * 
ways be handy. . v ' 

Tra ining CONN- TACT Vo 1 un tee rs 

CONN^TACT volunteers, it was agreed; need not be experts, but should know 
enough about the disabilities and service organizations to make a brief pre- 
sentation to their Local officials. They should be comfortable in approaching 
their mayors or first selectmen 1 and should be prepared to respond to general 
questions . '".>'. " _ 1 • 

Orientation was provided through a written totfl kit and at a day-long ***' 
orientation session. The teol kit contains an ov^vlew -of GOWH-TACT , /the des- 
criptions of the disabilities prepared by the developmental Disabilities/Tech- 
nical Assistance System for their Orientation Notebook , and outlines of the 
roles tffthe- local volunteers anc/ regional coordinators. At the training 
session, volunteers learned about current trends In services to persons with 
developmental disabilities and were provided with background information on 
each of the four handicapping conditions. They heard representatives of tJie 
statewide voluntary associations describe their programs and listened to first 
selectmen from two Connecticut communities discuss how and when they'might 

nl2 ' v 
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best be approached, Through watching I'm Not What You See , the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation's film of a television interview, wi th *Sor>dr*a Dianiond, 
the volunteers had an t opportuni ty to acquire a new awareness of what life is 
like in our society for a person who Is handicapped. Finally, in small group 
meetingb with their regional coordinators , the CONN- (ACT represent* ti ves 
learned how to complete the mini-phone directories with local numbers and how 
to report on their visits Feedback forms returned by the volunteers at the 
end of the day Indicated that the training was bucc^sful In that nearly every 
umg fell that *he under 5 tuuJ her iuie a CUNfN I AC J , r epr cicn td kl Ve , that bhe 
had Eteeri »uppllej with adequate I n f u rind 1 1 un abuu I the disabilities and avail 

able services, and Lfidl ahe wuuld be uyinf ur Lab ! c In appruachtny her mayor ur 

' ■ A 

M ut seltiL Lilian 

iju^ilLlng about una fid i I uf the ViSlU hay,, bee,, Sen i to the J6Ve lopiiknt d I 

JUabl I I i |. . uf f l. u Alt l.w.jl e nl i I be I da i (.yd Ft I he , cinu I ,,i nu w. U I , 

'-nIj l 3 mIi...cJ ...cii U ,.y , J th the reg K.na I lOuUIiioUi j, 

Ui*. i u I - . i fcJ p 1 | , , , t ,, Jiaiu u( Lit I L ! life 

= J U lh M UJi|N I i iq.i , c~: j wi, ( I ., i i , ! i 4 ,. . . I 

'■ 1 , *cll rfcv cKc-J. .in J ,.,an> UiA Lhd!/ m ,„ 

M '-i ^ i « ■■' ..-.v. ii. ii.w, nw; ii,*, i f ^ k ,i i n r iiiiau fl M , ,,t 

lJ,J f * r n I Ihu j|un 1( .L,i fl it L ! a Ml ful jc, a ui i i ^ci t In 

Mi..%lcJ tu u-i ^.lilliti (i. I Mini hul I ui i n i,l ij ahu L,u j Mt i U^t laL, f u , wLfu.i 

lu>vn f r I . I - in imu - 1 l„ ..- jJJH l.i jI r I t c f du * have been requested 

tor .ill J -J 1 5 1 1 f l i-d tu i gpi ciii.hfll Uij w f ifie i.hugl i y« tciM , the health L)c 
pdriinen i L»f VhUhi t N,,. ici Ai^UjiU^,, , id t f, e ^uc i a I bertff^eb Uepd r Lnien t 
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Marry volunteers have .personally met with these and other*' interested persons 

v » 

in town, governments. — ■ 

CONN- TACT representatives residing in each of Connecticut's 169 i^ms 
were not located* and consequently, some local officials were visited by Wo- 
men's Club members residing in other communities, Although well received, 
these volunteers felt that visits from constituents would have been more 
effective, 

A key factor in the apparent success of Project CONN-TACT has been the 
enthusiastic and competent leadership provided by the regional coordinators 
and the Community Education Chairman of the Connecticut State Federation of 
Women's Clubs, These women have encouraged volunteers to participate, kept 
track of their activities, and reminded them to follow through with their 
commitments. As a result of their efforts, members of Women r s Clubs through- 
out the s tale have become aware of CONN-TAC \ , and also of their developmental ly 
disabled neighbors. 

Council members are presently making plans to continue Project CONN-TACT 
fur at least two rnpre years in order to reach legislators and members of the p 
medical cornnunity. Legislators wi ll be approached next since elections for 
state official s are ^scheduled for the coming November, Members of the medi- 
cal community will be the target audience in the third year of CONN-TACT when 
efforts will be made to reach clinics, school nurses , and others providing 
medical services to children In poverty areas as well as pediatricians in 
private practice. 

It is too early to decide whether CONN-TACT will continue beyond the 
presently planned three year period. However, Council members have begun to 
think of ways to keep the already Identified audiences Informed as services 
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and legislation change, Also, additional groups of people who impact on the 
0.1 ves of developnien tally disabled persons are being Identified, and considers 
tion is being gi vert to approaching some of these groups through personal, 
face- to- face visits, with specifically designed fnaterials. 
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Chapter 3 



Vermont "Project Awareness " 

Toby Knox 



r 

f 

Writing an article un the UD Count; i ] ' s citizens awareness dcti vf ties in 
Vermont require the same approach as does the planning of a citizens awarey* 
nass program. A most important series of decHionh must be made before pen- 
cil is put to paper or the flrbt brochure h designed or PSA U written buine 
one or some policy making group must answer the questions: What Is It we want 
to say, to whom and why? In other words, goals must be established and strate- 
gies to achieve those goals must be determined. 

From the start, let's define a few terms which will be used In this arti- 
cle and should be a part of any citizens awareness effort, 

A goal is a desired result. In the case of a citizens awareness prugram 
it may be a goal with a broad scope, such as increased public acceptance of 
persons with developmental disabilities, or a goal with a narrow scope, such 
as an Informational campaign on the housing needs of the handicapped directed 
to a zoning board or a housing authority. 

le 
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A strategy: is the overall game plan' devised to achieve the goal, There 
may be many ways to communicate a particular message. The reasons to select 
one approach or technique as opposed to *afiother^ or ' two -appro aches in tandem* 
must be faased an an overall plan or strategy, 

i 

Often tuniniynicatgri confuse strategy and techniques, the method*- or media 
used to present the message or information- We all like to see the finished 
product and are proud to present it to the Council ab we did in school "show 
and tell. 11 If the medium, however, will not achieve or help to reach the goal 

1 L should nut be ohuscM . 

I he difficult pari lIi lb MtuLusi Lutnaa Udfuic Lht b»yJujig ! ^ mitten, 

Lhe newsletter p* In Led ut Lhfc slides phu Lyy raphed 

I fie qucbtluiib which Miubt be asked befure any project tb sel In motion 
Die. wh> are wc du If ly t L , will It help achieve uuf yuo I , fiuw Jugs I I Ml in U, 

tfiu^e ^licbllw..,, the i I i :> L sLcp w f ^tM^eri* awar^iie^b pryje^t 

t . i * L . I i ^ I, In ^ u., i 

t he Vt. i „iun I [) . . ■ , .. . i i ^ . L i. | , i in; 'PfQju ( 

^'Uitnts.' lit Jciiiiiui^ ,» | 1*1/ j Ihu , i 4 : J r.< I lie r , f jc^t ^L^iMMie i frUiO a Luijfl 

ill fft'Kc t /i Iv^n that I c , u- 1 u. i j . ,Mlt ! K. J. i J , . i tain ^pt^ I i'U yi uUpS did nut 

\ 

Ui i J._ f i tan J I he* nut J . h 'f*^ i Ju, h uf U v , I u pn re r I La I \f di 5 db I c\l puf* u 

lull t>|l 

Ill ,m UiiJ , . ■ I i -I I t I t -i. I I J I ' < | ' i ii ( . ( I t.i. 1 ... ■ t I t. , .. 

\ 

lu . . > i v i ^ it Or [, t tin L» j| i I w - L f i i u y f ( Ii en. . ± I l i ^ fic . With ii,, 

la K uf ^Iti.^ii, uw.j 1 1 ^ _* 1 1, e i. a r i lea s -tjic 'its^i It.ud d i f , , I j u j , 

I "Coflsujiier* J pro fess 1 una I ^ I frif ornid tiun 
regarding the ^xlstence^f appropriate service 
and means of access to tlem. 11 
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2, ''Lack of knowledge ibout developmental disabilities 
and cornrujFfity responsibility for developmental 

3. "FflBlic fear and ignorance about developmental ly 
di sabled people." . ^ 

These barriers have served as a guide an.d overall goals thro f ughou^ the 
Project existence, 

Vg nmpn t - 

Vermont is a small state with a population of under half a mill ion, There 
f are ^pproxima tely twenty, thousand, persons with one or more disability, As is 
the case in many -states* the focus is starting to turn towards eowriunity liv- 
ing ^nd inure or better community based Service delivery systems. The ten com- 
munity mental health agencies which cover the states fourteen counties are 
developing into combined coronuni ty mental health - developmental disabilities 
agencies and the fg^r private citizens 1 advocacy groups ane increasingly active 
throughout the state, ^ 

The , Dp council receives the minimal federal allocation and thus does not 
hdve a large amount- uf money for the many areas requiring attention. While citi- 
zens awareness has been a high priority for the last three years, the budgets 
of Project Awareness have been modest, never reaching above twenty-seven thou- 
sand dollars fora-fiscal year. However, that the budget Was never less than 
eighteen thousand dollars reflects the Council ! s substantial comnitment to 
citizen awareness. 

Doing a Lot with a Little 

Following sound advertising and communications practices^ one of the first 
strategies adopted was the decision to tie as many pieces of tjie Project to- 
gether as possible, In other words, to achieve the maximum impact for a small 
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number of dollars spent we knew we would have to 'reinforce our message by eo~ 
ordinating the way we- selected and utilized various communications techniques .. 

The second decision , mostly dictated by budget, was to undertake programs 
which would be inexpensive and yet directly or indirectly reach t^e audiehce(s) 
desired, 

A third important aspect of the strategizing was the resolve to take ad- 
vantage of cornmun i cat Ions opportunities which were an intrinsic part of the 
Vermon t 1 i testy le . 

To 1 1 F r e e_Te 1 e p h or it 

One of the f 1 t ^ I , and mubt bucccssf u I , pr uyrdfiib Initiated wab d tu 1 I free 
telephone line for consumers and others In search of assistance or information. 
The 1tnf ? dubbed Dial Direct 4~* Devel opmenta I Pi sabi-l l ti tb or the "4D" 1 i rie, % 
IS oiiiwci tJ by the ^tarf of the Community Mental Rctardaltuh jei vlcc^ Division 

of the DepaitiTfcnt uf Menial Health. The purpose uf the service i s to provide 
information regard iny the existence uf appropriate services arid to provide 

U L jmlC If! JU f i I <j I • i j u * t. .» b I u L f i e ! It 

Nun ic f ti u£ te v. hi s I que vi?ji c u L I I 1 £c J I \, uun C€ LI > , i i . , ^ t » l-ui^y u t .<i 

pub I I v, I Ac L he i iLjnibe i L . jj^l I 1 jm tu i a d i 0 an J Lc i t v I I un r , in I I „ ^fe i y I . e 

\ 

an riouiiv c in*, ii I ^ ai i J yu > i , , j I pi i c I taicb , a 1 1 uiitbfi r u f n\c L f i„ i t , tiled v/f i k h 

had 5 \f)a I I p r 1 a L j y ^ and i. n I cli b I vt visibility 

hu I I i#w In Hi, I i + J I L I Uii w f A 1 Cft af ide i * h Be 1 I i t , k , . , „,. I I I . . v U ,. , J 

i niufi t ' 5 bgvfc, ,10, I u af is wer a , t c a r r anyed f 1 i b I l j I ! f< uiii d LuUiu.ll ihfcmbe i , 

l a i M n y r i uim trie u i f^i cm j ui ^ n .. u t, c_: lo officially upen ti e 1 1 1 1 l. a ^bur i 

dedication uyr^Hi^ny wa, field i ^ Wii1w.fi a I I CUnyUiTl£r yr Uups ; ^ uiltfNUil I ty , filial 

i 

health dyeriLies, state yu ver imicii t bfci vkc del fvery dyeiiLlcs, numbers of the 
Legislature, Vermont's Congressi orvfel -de legation and the press were invited 
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Fa-vorable and widespread media coverage was given to the Inauguration of the' 
"4D" 44*e. ' • \ 

A discussion was held among members of the Council's Citizens Awareness 
Comnittee, the Project's review board, as to how to inform the group of Ver- 

monters who might not read the newspapers or watch much television or listen 

* \ - 

to the radio about the existence of the line, Two methods were. selected, 

The first entailed having a poster designed and printed, The poster and 
a covering letter were sent to all of Vermont's town or city clerks with a 
:>peual request. Th c first luesday in March lb the traditional day Vermonters 
In all of the state's two hundred and forty-six organized town and cities rne.et 
at the town or city hdll tu hold local elections, 5 eL h twn and school budgets 
arid policy, and discuss town problems. It also is usually the only "day in the 
year that townspeople yet together in yue location 

ihc recjuebt Lu the town %!erk^ wdb tu p lace; lh t 41/ | | fths KM/5 tef hi a 
prominent locatic^) at the town hall A telephone follow up survey gf tow\ 
clerks after town meetings showed that many compiled with the fftjuest. 

ifie ictuitd pub I Icl l*chn 1 H uc yeheraled the b r uodci L exposure tg ihc 

M 

1 1 Mt - * imniter MLney Bowes 1 postaye meter pldtfcb were made fur the State jov 
erruiitrfi t 1 si a postal outlets, fcvery piece of nia i 1 metered by the State of Ver- 
HRjfit for uver six months advertised the Dial Direct line. ThU means that - 
every licensed motorist, every person receiving a tax form, evtjry person on 
welfare and unemployment assistance or anyone getting anything from the MdU 
received an envelope with the toll free line number imprinted on it. 

A third jlay utilized to Inform potential' users of the line of iu 
tence was to have the poster reduced to a size that would fit into a business 
size envelope. The^e mini-posters, printed on a gard ^stock, were stuffed In - 
mailings and distributed to locations where they might be picked up, such as 



community mental health centers, state advocacy offices, state teachers conven* 
tion'and so on, ' One of the state's largest banks placed^&ra? in each bank 

statement. Unfortunately, a similar request made to tine New England Telephone 

**."«« 

>any for stuffing a card in each bill was turned down. 



Press Kit * 

No one disputes the puwer uf the pre** as "gatekeeper*" of information 
reaching the yenerdl public. It ieenib , however , that few people take the time 
to educate the prebs or yi ye them the appropriate backyr oufW information which 
is requitf(W fin unde* btandiriy an event or writlnq a story 

/J^/the term tie Vel upmentd I J 1 aab l I I £ 1 eb was new to jjmist everyone? and tew 
seemed to knuw much about the dibdbi 1 i ties , <* pre** kit wai organised and d i s 

trfbuted Lu all pie;^ Statewide, I he ujuLcnb LunaULeJ y f .umt mater 1 a 1^ a! 
i <±a hi wfii^l^nt, anJ bOfTte wspei id I I ; prepare;.! 

i fie 1 n Tg rnia U uti pieces wer£ db follows: 

A individual pamphlets un each di^ Q ^i t h) . iti,.,, i,. 
lay terms, incluJiny bpccifiw sourness f. r f urth <f 
'uf? mat i,.).. db well ,b the 4D line n u.nber 

4 • 1 /ill 1 J i p.mpi. Icl kii . Jl. vc- I upi ,ciita I Jbali I I ! i 

ti.e Council and it, mandate 

4 i t^ I gf Lut/nC M i Lie i itb C i a ! n , i , J I . j4 j J , , 

t. lepnone ii the lj,dl pres., desired . local on t 
lit T vm ma L lufi uf i tfu; 4U line 

^ i» i w r I I u i CMHi.il j , i \ u I i t .. , .j , it , , rf4 . » 

ii f . u.h Uu s uiir.L I I Cm a l i pe * b J.1 e a , ! a I e J L h .2 e a b u, i ( Li 

! \ lie J ich 11 1 »' 1 . JJ I U I nia ter I a U Wfi 1 It I { t va . nul t ! , ^ j 

CVCI ) ^ ' L wuu I J bt f . r 1 tJin u cr tO uuv4i the liuU, la I. ne. a j 4 a,mLi , J 1 
bpeUall/ deblyned file f 0,1 dc ! Tut future Study or reference 
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Talk Shows , 

Numerous opportunities exist for free time on radio and television. Be- 
ing a small state , however, Vermont has very few stations. .However, being 
small makes it feasible to drive to am? part of* Vermont within several hours 
and" hitting all twenty radio stations with an interview or talk show, there- 
fore, is not impossible, These shows have a high level of credibility with 
their audience and command faithful and loyal listeners. 

Television Interview shows in Vermont are not as plentiful as on radio. 
There are three television station* in-state and several which, cover Vermont 
from neighboring states. On several occasions the Council Chairperson or the 
Commissioner of Mental Health appeared on television and discussed developmen- 
tal disabilities In keeping with our decision to tie all the pieces of the 
citizens awareness program together , gn each radiu and television bhow the "4U 11 
line woi plugged and the 1 n f onna 1 1 una I pamphlets were uffered to the audience . 

Ta rye 1 1 fiy the Me s b a cje 

While d large poiM.H, ,= 1 U.t I I /Iwaiun.^ fJig^am wa; JlieiLcd tu 

Lh^ yeneral public with ho^ea it ^iso would be of consequence to certain bub 
groups, specific nicibageb wer<_ targeted to selected audiences. Narrowing the 
aiLupe of the information to be transmitted to meet the interests of a group 
often can be the most fruitful part uf an information and education project, 

loo often the challenge offered tu a citizens awareness program Is to edu- 
uaie the public and change attitudes While this is not an impossible task, 
It is a time consuming, expensive and, perhaps* a frustrating experience;. 
I ransmi tting small amounts of information to a certain public wi thin the yen- 
era 1 publiCp however, can prove to be a wurthwhi I e and rewarding endeavor. 

On 
**** 
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Legislators Fact and Informatio n JFIle * 

The Vermont Council identified the members of the Vermont Legislature as 

i 

being an audience which needed accurate and factual information on the subject 
of developmental disabilities. As with members of the press, state legisla- 
tors are presumed to be experts on all subjects. Without staff and with 11ml- ' 
ted research facilities available, legislators cannot hope to be aware of all 
the problems facing the state' b rebldenti dnd the Government 

In cm effor t tu aabiht legibldtorb bt^OHie faml ! id) with t he Heedi> hopes 
an J Jc 5 I iti Of InJI vidua Is with a d 1 bat i I 1 ly dnd the p rub I em^ they face „ Pro 
Jew L Awa i t-nc^ 5 deSlyned and ieMiib I ed dn 1 n t r UcfUe lut y rat, t an U Information 

file. In keeping with the principle of ma k 1 n g a rft4i£^|p a long way, many uf 

the ifki Le i I a I b uf l he pic^ kit were a I 5u designed with the 1 6y 1 i» I a turs In mind 

lhc Miat^f !a b were b^nl ti.< members ot the Ofciieidl Mi_,uinbl) at Lfi^li hutnt; ud 
Jr c udfYire the Iv^lsl^tl c lull * ufifliierieed * [^isunai ly typed luVCi Idi 

Ler Hum Uie U)ui u. 1 I Uldl fpc. boh Invited request;, Pur ddUlUOi-dl Uf HK)re bpecl 

f I. I I.I.M ,114 i t I * I ■ 

M - i * rd , It , . , ., , , , , ,. , , , i ,ttt dflit, 

' - i d ili.il Jo . I I j i> f I dw i a , r ii ^ i i U * l h I n f u / i LI n in J ( ,,uft J i , 

/it, I p f III 

In . - . . i . .* 4 pt. i . » i . ■ i i j , i . i , . i , . 

* 1 ' " J I I .4 I i w . I ., I I ^ I „ I „ ..,„, !| . , . t _ V tl \ i.Lil.n,!, j ,i 

1 -imi M i » 1 1 « * = i iiiJ f i - 1 ■ * . nUi I v & a n a li.i.,^ i j l = tin 1 1 j ! 
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lb I a L 1 u j . i he H Uf M was * .j ^Jiu ai Lu^ I I mc nbc f a a, L thy 1 n 

j f the I j: »j i a I a L 1 ve fn u i.c a 5 an J nh I I uiitd y f i he id f J * hta i lu wu . u I J i.al i u 

muife CApc r 1 enued Council munu-eis, lhc yein. i .1 1 LUiocn^ub &etm..d L 4 , be Ifiai Ll*w 
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time was well spent, ^ 

f 

Technical Assistance 



Several unsuccessful attempts by local organizations to open group homes 
in communities led the Council to take a long look at future state plans to 
develop intermediate care facilities for the developmental ly disabled As ha 
been the cas£ elsewhere, in several communities neighboring residents, home- 
owners and the town zoning comni ssions reacted negatively to a proposal to 
establish a home for developmental ly disabled adults. 

In an attempt to avoid such reactions, confrontations and negative pub] i 
debate, the Project offered technical titUenb awareness as* 1 stance to trie 
state's conrnunity mental health agencies who were planning to site, place and 
operate iCF/DDs The program wds divided into five phases. The first phase 
called for a study of success tu I and unsuccessful curiimuni ty=base<j residence 
siting and placement efforts and to determine what the plans and needs of com- 
munity mental health agencies were Phase two called for the preparation of 
a mude! c 1 tizens dwai enebS stratey/ and pl Q n Phases three and four were to 
review the mode] strategy with yroups plannlny the developinent of housing and 
adapt the s trateyy and plan to local needs. The last phase was to serve ds a 
technical consultant to groups with needs In the citizens awareness area. 

Due to difficul ties* at other I eve Is in obtaining the funds and contracts, 
the development of ICF/DUs did nut OCCui as planned. The one comniun i ty mental 
health agency which started the process and received assistance from p/oject 
Awareness later voted nut tu have an ILh/UU and ceased Its efforts, 

The idea, however , of providing citizens awareness assistance or consul- 
tation to organizations such as community mental heal th agencies is a valid 

f 

one. We are all aware of unhappy and unfortunate situations which may occur 
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when group homes are suggested for a* neighborhood. Often this is the case when 
the persons sponsoring the home do not plan ahead and take sound public rela- 
tions steps to offset, negate or minimize any opposition. This is an example 
of where targeting a message to a specific group or groups really can pay off . 

- The examples given here are a few of the activities undertaken by the * 
Vermont Developmental Disabilities Council's Project Awareness during a three 
year period. If anything has been learned throughout this period 'it is that 
the campaign fur the hearts and minds of our audience(s) is a never ending one. 
With consumers being deluged with 1 ,800 to 2,500 advertising messages a day, 
the compel i t ion fur being remembered is stiff. With General Motors, Coca Cola 
and General Foods spending' millions of dollars d year to sell their products 
or tu keep them in f run l of the consuminy public, a few public service an n ounce - 
mentis, trui hin , news Itt Ui s , and slide tapes beum like a lean a r Sena I with 
which Lu uffheL I yfiui Qiiwe, aba te fear and help tu persuade the public that per- 
sufia with disabilities have needs, huues dKld des trea b I nil lor Lu o I I citizens, 
1 L f n a > aw ui i J like at\ I ! i j u i iihy ui i lab I e I a^^ , but It ^ an Le J unci, Lhcuiy i 1 1 y 
! i .11.. I at my pin lit ..pl..!una and all I t . , J ^5 J^indrid culiiinl line, t and patience 
A un^UiiL m \%j i I jhjuiJ Kept fw> pua I L I cltlZcn^ awa i csnca « up^Ui tun 1 L I c - 
and Lhc attention uF Hi*, p . , L I | ^ mus i nut ^e - I I uWcJ shift when issues demon -i 

av I I yll / 

.Jul in ujM.iti^l t i in u rh I I j Jt I t .i. i .. ,lipa i t iik, n t ^ntwiill - l.as Lam 

ifd.f L c J baylfiy fie J \/e i knew wh K,h ii^lf u T hi 3 aJv^fil^triy uudj*. t H^b bch ;) 

spent In .j b c ncf IlI i i niani.ci a.,d btftiK.fl half ■ <oa teing wdi led Me did KnoW. 

/ -3 

huwe ve r , that he coulu nut stop advej 1 1 s i.iy 

De vt I opmerita I Disabilities Cuur/cils cdAn^t a 1 wa |Mi 1 in, 1 r i l^lu Ji. u,,. 

rote of attitude change or opinion 'formulation toward the 1 1 state's disabled 

. ; " 2 

population, When it cures to budget prepara ti un t i me , the lack </f a clear 
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evaluation can often be frustrating and cculd possible mean the shifting of 
dollars and comnitment to other projects* i 

DO NOT LET THIS HAPPEN! DD Councils must continue to support citizens 
awareness projects and keep the concerns and goals of fndl victuals viith disa- 
bi Hties before the public, Citizens awareness is another term for ccrrmuni ca- 
tions, and only by communicating openly, often and effectively will the needs 
of persons with developmental disabilities be heard 
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Chapter 



Self Advocacy aijd Changing Attitudes 

Rita A Tarda 

What are society's attitudes towards the disabled person? How can those 
of us who are concerned with public awareness change them? Are they changing 
already, without our help or control, as a result of the disabled self-advo- 

r . 

cacy movement? We cannot even begin to tackle these questions until we ex- 

ft 

amine the relationship between disabled people and the rehabilitation service 
delivery system. 



Special Processing 

Disabled citizens are probably the most counselled people in America, 
They are* indeed, a managed community. Though our society prides itself on 
its willingness to help the handicapped, the mechanisms it his created to dis- 
pense its benevolence have at times subtley and at times * as in the case 
of certain custodial care Institutions, 1 brutally —worked to surpress asser- 

r 

tiveness and self determination. Soto disabled citizens do slip into the 

V 

mainstream without help, Moijt, however/ find that in order to get Into the 
educational system, the health care system, and the Income systems (jobs or / 
government income maintenance) they must submit to special processing, From 
the time their difference Is first diagnosed and noted they become legitimate 
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targets for counseling and advice, They are constantly exposed to the same, 
negative message: "You've got to, be fixed up." And in the course of the 
processing they become exiled, sometimes permanently, Into a world of special 
doctors, special teachers, and special counselors who have been assigned to 
do the fixing. 'This processing has a profound impact both on the self con- 
cept of disabled people and on society's view of them. 

For the disabled person, processing means being set apart: bouncing in, 
out, and through countless programs, evaluations, agencies, and clinics; only 
to return, each time, to a sundered path, adjacent to society yet never with 
It; forever gazing towards the city from the woods; and Confined, condemned 
like Sisyphus, to a road that veers from life* What gives this a political* 
dimension is that it is riot on a road at all but on a bureaucratic conveyor 
belt.^The route is predestined by bias and by a network of, laws and agencies 
which rule that If you are bom or become disabled you automatically fall under 
an alternate set of procedures* The network is manmade and alterable* Dis- 
abled kids have not been put in special classes to satisfy the laws of physics 

but, rather, the laws of the state* Parents! furthermore, can have a lot of 1 

■ ■ i 

influence on the legislature when they get fed up and start organizing. * 

Still , the very magnitude of the processing system is oppressive. With- 
out realizing it, disabled persons do* at least In part, begin to accept the 
assumption that there is something wrong with them and that human service 
personnel have a right to intervene, Yet chances are that the consumer has 
gone to a great many fixers through the years and still ha^ big problems: no 
job, no transportation, rto accessible housing. Some the the counselors may 
have even proposed conflicting remedies. What we have, then, is a client who 
has received too much feedback to trust himself and not enough positi^ re- 
wards to trust the specialists. 
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• ThrSeftfftg of the Disabled ' * r > ' v 

For society, the special processing means .that somebody --somebody else 
— ^1s handling disabled people ^and that there 1s no need for the average, non- 
disabled citizen to deal with them or be^Sfcerned about what's going on. Many 
people hear about disability Issues pr1iwr^=through telethons and public 
service announcements, and consumers have not always been please d al the way 
these vehicles portray them. Too often, telethons have sought toiftr«handize 
the disabled child, who Is geWally depicted as cute, helpless, and somewhat 
pathetic. Sometimes telethons have also tried to sell the horror of disability, 
and the audience has had to watch as the celebrity host wipes a tear from his 
*eye and tells them thjf If their children are normal they should thank God 
everyday. / • • 

Public service announcements are far iesf maudlin, and do, undoubtedly, 
convey important information. Disabled persons and their families should 
knw about community referral services and rehabilitation centers. Yet the 
PSAs also tend to reinforce the traditional perspective by telling the public 
that (a) there is something special out there which has been set aside to 
handle those people, and (b) if you support such ventures — either by giving 
money to a charity or by giving passive approval to a government sponsored 
program — you're off the hook. The pity, the helplessness, and the horror 
of disability, when presented in conjunction with scenes of bright, shiny, 
photogenic offices filled with up-to-date equipment to deliver top-notch ser- 
vices, work to justify the special processing and exile. It Is neither the 
telethons nor the PSAs thgmselves that are deplorable, but rather the absence 
of a second and more objective correlative between the lives of disabled people 
and the stuff we are told about this population, 
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Where is Judy Heumann, who started Disabled In Action, who led civil rights 
demonstrations, and who was carried off an airplane and arrested simply be- 
cause she uses a wheelchair? Where is Frank Bowe, director of the American 
Cbalition of Citizens with Disabilities, who works sixty and seventy hours a * 
week to ensure that the voices of disabled Americans are heard in Washington, 
D.C.? And where are the millions of others, who remain unknown but who work 
and pay taxes, who struggle and dream, wffb a have babies, who get divorced, who 
die without finishing their novel? No, we aren't "told about them. Telethons 
and PSAs are carefully designed to perform very specific functions, "which, 
ultimately, are supposed to make it easier for disabled Individuals to get 
along In society. Unfortunately, the picture they draw Is rather alien and 
sterile, and often confirms the suspicion that people like that are not kin 
to a world like this, 

Self-Advdfacy and Changing Attitudes 

The disabled self-advocacy movement represents a growing challenge to 

these bleak and sterile portraits. True, the movement does not speak with a 

3 * 

single voice. It is a large, loud proliferation of leaders from different J 

sized groups, some cohesive and some not, that, at first glance, seerrr to share 




only their commitment to those whorfi society has left* behind. On closer ^ami^ 
nation, however, one finds three major themes of consensus. 

The first- theme is that the fixers aren't fixing mucji, and that there is 
a need for new strategies. The human service system, generally, has viewed 
the problems of education, housing, jobs, and transportation as stemming from 
the deficits of the client. The client, therefore, had to be altered; made 
adaptable to the environment. The movement, however, has seen them is prob- 
lems of access, of a system that is not distributing benefits equitably, and 
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has often sought redress through legislation and the court. 

A second theme concerns the attitudes of human service* personnel towards 
disabled persons, Consumers'"*eharge that counselors see only the client's j 
disabl 1 i ty i not the potential and that counselors always show a livelier 
Interest 1n behavior modification than 1n affirmative action.. There Is a 
disturbing amount of evidence indicating that these charges may have some 
merit. Hardta^tr^uker arid the staff of the Human Resources Center 1n their 
historic and comprehensive study, found that the attitudes of a rehabilitation 
worker towards clients tends to become increasingly negative as the years pass.* 
The study also found that the attitudes of rehabilitation professionals to* 
wards the disabled tend to be more negative than do the attitudes of employers, 
non-disabled co-workers, or non-disabled school peers. 

Do these attitudes affect the quality of rehabilitative planning? Some 

Innovators within the profession feel the answer Is yes: 

The vocational rehabilitation of persons with severe 
disabilities has a long history, a history of failure. It 
Is a history dominated by an expectancy cycle that perpetu- 
ates low levels of success and low employment capabilities. 

Virtually all that has been attempted has taken place 
in the context of simple, menial tasks that require little 
training, skill or attention* In fact, most program des- 
criptions that are available focus on tasks that are labor 
intensive rather than machine intensive, thereby accentua- 
ting the disabilities rather than the capabilities ,5 

A third and closely related theme concerns self-help. The programs spon- 
sored by Berkeley's Center for Independent Living and Minnesota's United Handi- 
capped Federation are logical extentions of the movement's emphasis on dignity 
and self-de termination. These organizations, and similar ones emerging through- 
out the country, offer such services as peer counseling, asserti veness training, 
hot lines, and information and referral, Their members also tend to take an 
active Interest in civic and legislative matters. These, then, are the 
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self-advocates; bringing their case directly to politicians and the press, and 
* refusing to rely exclusively on those, specialists and providers v»fio» tradi- 
tlonally, have served as surrogate spokesmen » 

Thus, what we are seeing is a shift in relationships within the human 
service constituency. The constituency consists of people who have a stake 
jn the status of disabled Citizens which encompasses mo r*e than one Issue and 
which has lasted or can be expected to last several years* J It Includes dis- 
abled persons, their families, volunteers who've shown a long-term interest 
in disability Issues, and people whose careers are tied to the rehabilitation 
field. Traditionally, the advocates for gabled Americans have been profes- 
sionals who, in turn, received moral and financial support from parent *ct1- 
- vists. Often it was the parent^ who initiated partnerships with the profes- 
sional community. Regardless how they were recruited, It has been the profes- 
sionals who have drawn the plans and priorities ; and, though pirent and con- 
sumer power has often been responsible for getting appropriations through 
Congress, it has been the service providers who have sat down with Federal 
bureaucrats to decide how^ best to allocate the funds. 

As the pressure from the self-advocacy movement has increased, however, 
some attitudes have changed and so have sore rules, ^We can see the advocate's 
Impact of the Federal-State Vocational Rehabilitation 'program! for example. 
For years, consumers have told Congress that YR agencies should be more res- 
ponsive to consumer views. The success on Berkeley's Center for Independent 
Living and similar projects helped buttress arguments for expanding the deci- 
sion making process, As a result. State VR agencies must now design and Im- 
plement plans for consumer involvement, 6 The developmental disabilities con- 
cept is based on similar consumer involvements, 
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TM^jandate ts yielding mixed results. In some .states ,* the relationship 
between coriswmers and state agencies have not beeji at all cordial; Thus, the 
partnership .'envisioned by thl^mandate has had a slow start. In other states, 
however," we find agencies funding self-help centers and peer counseling, and 
find consumer advisory groups working with professionals. to design pilot pro- 
jects, rewrite client complaint procedures, and present -'budget requests to the 

t, 

legislature. 



( . . ; ... 

Heu Perspectives ■ 

The papers in this BDTAS series 7 attempt to examine the relation betaken 
perspectives towards disabled persons and the mission of rehabilitative plan- 
ning in order to offer guidance to those involved In awareness campaigns. With 
self-advocates gaining the attention of politicians, the courts, and the press, 
the task of Influencing public, attitudes becomes rather complex; simply because 
the traditionalists and the new activists are presenting different yiews of 
reality. We do not hav^sufficient evidence to gauge the impact these con- 
fl icing messages have on the public. Within the human service constituency, 
.however we see that as the power centers shift, expand, and contract, people 
are getting on each others' nerves. 

This tension will affect not only those responsible for public Informa- 
tion, but everyone in disability related work, What can public relations 
"specialists and awareness advocates do? First, we must realize that guide- 
lines, though Important, have limits, Responding to issues, which can be done 
by circulating "thou shall not" lists, Isn't enough. We must address the njs- 
sion, which is both constant and ever growing. The process, the expanding 
constituency itself, Is the problem; and unless Individuals respond to that 
change they are not responding at all, Just as disabled people must be 
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allowed 'to participate In polity raking Mil service delivery, they must also 

become partners In public advocacy. ' The pfoint is not that you can buy off 

mil 11 tan ts by put^ng one of them on a campaign committee* The point* is that 

unless we can treat each other as equals we don't know what we're talking 

„ • . ■ •■ • ■ • 

about, , / 
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Today's consumers tend to have. a sjnall voice within the human, service ?i . 

field. Planning is still done for disabled citizens, not with them?* Yet 

^^^^^ * ' 

things are changing. If the number of assertive consumers within the consti- 
tuency continues to expand, If consumers continue improving their media and 
organizing skills, if self-help projects continue - to multiply, and if disabled 
individuals become more visible members oft society, there will be a wearing^ 
away of traditional resistance^ and professionals, increasingly, will sense 
that it is time to consider. new perspectives, 
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/ Hey, What's It Like to be Handicapped? 

Practical U^s for 

Teadiec^BKl Their Students 



Eight year old Melody has just met her new neighbor, Mark, an eleven 
year old boy who has cerebral palsy. Melody Is fascinated with Mark's wheel- 
chair and Interested In his unusual way of speaking, and like all kids, she's 

full of questions: 

• t 
Melody: (Looking over the wheelchair) Hey, gmu sick or something? 

Mirk: No. I got cerebral palsy, ) 

Melody: What? 

Mark: Cerebral palsy. CP, ■ 

f 

Melody: Oh, I get 1C CP. (she pauses) Hey, what's CP??? 

Mirk: It's something you're born with. It means you can't walk or talk 
so good. 

Melody: You don't ever walk??! I??? 

Mark: No, but I get around real good In my wheelchair — I call 1t my 
cruiser. 

Melody : B ut how do you play, or go to school , or have any fun? 

Mark: I go to school 1n a bus just like you do. But my bus 1s different. 
It has this real neal lift that picks me and my chair right up and 
puts us In the bus. And I play -all kinds of things. You know, 
crlbbage and monopoly, I do puzzles and I love to play checkers. , . 
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Melody: Checkers! ! CHECKERS i 1 I just love to play checkers, CouAooi ■ 
Let's go on up to my apartment and we can play . 0h» I mtw 5 
well . «!; . .* . . . uhhhhhhhhh . . . . ... . 

Htrkr What's wrong? 



t's wrong? S 
T,' I mean . , . Hell , Hey, can 1 



Melody: Well, 1 mean . , .Well. Hey, can I catch CP??? I mean my Mom's 
gonna get real mad If I come down with* what you got. , 

Mark: No, Melody, you .can't' catch -CP. . • It's, .something you're born with. 



Mark and Melody are not real children. Instead they are Targe, m'uppet- 
like puppets designed for use with regular class children to demonstrate what 
It's like to be handicapped and to Illustrate the nature of positive peer re- 
lationships between disabled and non-disabled children* * 

When handicapped children enter classrooms with normal children , the 
disabled child often feels tense and conspicuous, while the n on -disabled* 
majority are often anxious about how to treat a child In a wheelchair, or a 
bljnd, deaf, or retarded classmate. 

With the trend toward /'malnstreamlng 19 of handicapped children well estab- 
lished, such problems are ©n the rise and educators have begun to recognize 
the need for the careful orchestrating of the quality of life in classrooms 
where handicapped children are Included with their nonhandl capped peers* 

11 Just because we have this new law (P.L. 94-142)," says one regular Glass 
teacher, "normal children didn't become more toleranti loving, and understand- 
ing overnight," And for this reason a number of curriculum approaches have 
been developed which Involve children 1rt simulated experiences with handi- 
capping conditions, encounters with the aids and appliances which handicapped 
people use, and discussions with handicapped people themselves, In addition, 
children and their teachers learn new ways to. approach relationships wi th 
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handicapped children and adults through experiences with a variety of puppets 
which depict both handicapped and normal children. 

Simulation Activities for Teachers * 

As part of a graduate course, "Mainstreaming: Translating Federal Law 
,. ? n . to ^Proo m Pf active » ,r which. I teach in conjunction with the Learning.; . - 
Institute, regular class tethers directly 

simulated 'activities designed to acquaint them with handicapping conditions 
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./children In th^ regular ilass. * . . . 

When -children am^sked to -tell about a handicapped person, most will 
describe a person who/U blind,- For Jhis reason teachers' first experience 
. blindness as a handicapping condition. Divided into pairs, one teacher wears 
f - a; mask, (the half -fade Halloween variety with the eye holes covered with mystic 
tape) while the pa/tner leads htr or him.thr(ju9h a predetemined ^out^ne, / 
Pairs are askedftd help the blind partner put on a coat, walk around the 
classroom, walOutside, stop at the fountain for a drink of water, return 
the coat to the/rack, and return to her/his seat. The non-blinded partners 
Care ehcouragedYto provide the assistance they feel is necessary, without 
leaving the blind person alone at any time! 

After both partners have had a chance to wear the mask and be aided in ' 
•-"following. tfle routine, groups of four respond to the following questions; 
(a) - How d^d you feel as the blind person? (b) How did you feel as the 
helper? ic)- As. the blind person, what sort of help did you receive? (<() As 
- the helper what sort of help did you give? and (e) If yonj were blind first, 
t did thi4 experience influence the nature of the help ypu gave to your partner? 
Unlike the "trust walks" popular during the humanistic education era of 
the early seventies, this simulation demands that participants examine not 
only the experience of being blind, but the nature of the helping relation- 
ship and' the feelings of the nonhandi capped -persons toward the handicapped 
partner. * 

When discussing cerebral palsy and related motor disorders, teachers * 
' again working in pairs, simulate the handicap. This time one teacher covers 
her/his hands with two pa1 { rs of thick socks and attempts' to button and un- 
button a, shirt. Partners observe their efforts and then participate in the 
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activity themselves. Later small groups discuss their feelings of embarrass- 

* • • • . *j ■ .. * 

merit mi frustration , and their reactions to the laughterof their peer's as 

each person attempted to do their very best at a very difficult task,- 

In conjunction with the motor simulation; teachers a*»e-'taught to s 



late Impaired speech,^ characteristic'of many cerebral palsied and other 

•. . . . . .. .I..."': ■ , 1 .. • ■ . •• ■ 

neurological ly fmpalred children, Each teacher Is asked to jot down four to 

six lines of a familiar poem, song, prayer, or speech that she/he has com* 

mltted to memory. . In groups of four, teachers attempt to "speak their piece" 

while keeping the tongue locked behind the bottom teeth and not moving the 

i ■ 

Tips. Each participant must make her/himself understood while the remaining 
three members of the group try to decipher what Is being said,. 

Following this experience, teachers discuss whether it was more difficult 
to be the speaker or the listener, whether they made eye contact with their 
speakers, and how it felt to be misunderstood by a group of one's peers. 

Planning Activities Aimed at Students . 

After teachers have experienced these simulations themselves, they are 
encouraged to adapt these and other activities to suit the groups of children 
they teach. For example, to simulate retardation, teachers are encouraged 
to" repeat a long list of directions to their students. They might say, "Stand 
up, turn around three times, pat your head, hop twice, sit down again, stand 
up and stretch your arms, bow, touch your shoe, face the window." Stud#nts 
attempt to follow this sequence after listening to the directions only one 
time. When children have difficulty with the task "you went too fast," or 
"Slow down and repeat them slowly," -- teachers share with students that these, 
feelings are like those felt by many retarded children. Teachers tell students 
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that "retarded means a little slow to learn and that when a child says to his 
retarded friend, 'Go inside, get your puzzle book and tell your mom you're 
coming over to my house, 1 the retarded friend may not be able to do all of 
those things, just as you normal children couldn't follow all of my directions 
The teacher then discusses with the group practical ways to relate to retarded 
children, t 

And following each simulation activity, teachers continue the experience 
by providing students with the aids and appliances used by handicapped people 
whose conditions they have experienced via each simulation. A call to a local 
association for the blind often yields the loan of white canes, braille books, 
braille writers, brat lie card and board games, and even a typewriter. These 
materials can be placed in an interest center in the classroom where children 
can explore their use, discuss each aid, and contribute drawiriys and stories, 
as well as newspaper Ulppinys to a bulletin buard devoted to a pdj titular 
handicapping condition. Rental agencies, hospitals, and special schools often 
will lend teachers wheelchairs, walkers, and therapy equipment, and children 

^re ciiwuuraycd tu experiment with these Jevhcs ab they br uadeu their under 
Standing, uf a particular han J 1 w ap M I r i y Lwhdl t lun 

After the children have expeHerued the * him I i cd utllvlLU.. and ^ H IUicd 
P ]e dl ds and appliances used by handicapped people, they are ready to relate, 
on a knowledgeable level, tu a person who 1. handicapped bu^on Rubin 

Buukbirlder, who dc vc lupeJ j .Unllar un ilui iuin ubed In Llm Pruvlderiee, Kh^lc 
Ibldnd Schouls, repui U thai whtidrui Mr^t a^K question* whkh Imply Mow 
are we dl ffer en L .'" and Lhen abk questions wt. I ch .elate Lu "liuw wc aMks 

When a blind woman vib I ted her buurblnJe, lelU that the <Ji I Id, en he I J 

a lively debate about whether their .yibi tor could luqK I he blind woman per- 
mitted each child to share an opinion, pro or con, then explained |pw her 
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friends put braille labels on her canned and frozen foods and staple items, so 
that she could fix all of her favorite foods, even spaghetti! When she told 
about how she planned to marry and have children, one seven year old girl 
responded, "What a relief, I thought handicapped people cried all dav* M 
Bookbinder cautions teachers to follow the curriculum process in se- 
quence: (1) children experience the simulated handicapping condition, 
(2) children explore the aids and appliances used by a person with the 
handicap, and (3) children relate to a handicapped visitor. She emphasizes 
that children are far more amenable to talking with, rather than gawking at, 
a handicapped perbun when they have learned firsthand about the nature of the 
handicapping condlltuii and have developed a respect fur the aklllb the handi- 
capped individual has learned in order to function In society, 

\ 

Puppets, like Mark and Hlu„i ( uh, were H.nii, i ,t J ur UlU 

chapter, are vehicles fur permitting children to express their thoughts and 

ttunuciiO aUul What IL'S MKe U, U: handUappud Mil* u ,iJ ylhu vignettes 
whUh lllubtrme Mai k * a and MUo.iyV. dtrvc lupltuj , , lend, flip were designed 
around the qucbt iorib t ,hi!d. ur ten has/c about i, a< ,Jlu^ c J peupie but a tt 
too afraid Or too embarrassed Lu ask 

When Melody r!r*t meeU riark sfic i . rds, h.aiej uiu. in*, h. a wheu 

Uia!« bhe a^kh huw h^ ye U drci.ed^ huw he cab, and f,,.w h,. U Intu bed 

at rilji.i. and aftei a M,ccpLh pau5e , askS s In a wi.iap^ , "Mow do y vU y u 

tu the ba th r uoiiif '* 

Mark explain, t hut I.. ..u.„i a i if a,. nini v v I u, n » , i.u,^ J(1 i 

that he uses a bat eery grated spoon t„ eat (I'll .how it U yU u aumetlnu.. 
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Melody, It's real neat!"), and that the bathroom in his apartment has hand- 

i 

rails beside the toilet so that he can wheel in and lift himself onto the 
toilet and go to the bathroom* "Neato," replies Melody, "I was really 
worried about that one. All my brothers go standing up* n 

In subsequent stories, Melody is reluctant to tell Mark that she is 
attending a play day at a local park on the same day that he has therapy. 
Melody feels gyilty about going without him, Marks suggests that Melody have 
a good time and make some pictures for him about what she did at the play day. 
"I can't always .do all the things you do/ adds Mark, In this way, Mark shows 
Melody that being a friend doesn't mean sacrificing your own interests or 
dedicating your life to the handicapped person. 

On another occasion i Mark accuses Melody of not returning a game, when 
she had In fact given the game to Mark's brother, why misplaced it, Mark 
duesn't y i ve Melody a chance to explain and Melody becomes anyry and finally 
crieb Mark's apology showb the children in the audience that handicapped 
people are sometimes short-tempered, and sometimes jump to conclusions, just 

as we all da Many ^Mldieri be I 1 eve that handicapped people arc bai lions uf 
control Wf.O Ik cr lobe the I \ tempera ur Iliakc a mistake When Me I ydy yets 
anyry dt Ma.k, ^he shows the Children that L^Uny a h^.dUapped child Will. 
respetA meafib Ucfiawlny ii^i ma 1 I y dtuund her ur him PL I a d.y ' a behavlui says t> 
the children, "It's UK tu be yoUf'sc I r , evei, 1i yum h lend happens tu be 
handicapped 

In a b^ijuuu, UIK..I Ulu.l. iui.^U, i i i. ii Mark th . . 

ihe has fuurid the . o I U 1 1 u. , tu all yt his pi I ci<o bhe knu j i I Tin Ii 

so that he 1 II walk, run, dud wven p I *y ktckball wl . i. he. Mn de .,^1 bes an 
episode on The B ionic Woman where the heroine has major repairs made of\ her 
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legs so that she will be able to walk again, Melody explains to Mark, "All 
you have to do is get your dad to take you to California where they make the 
bionic legs, see the Bionic Woman and she'll fix you right up, in time for 
baseball season!!" 

Mark explains to Melody that The Bionic Woman is just a story, "a really 
neat story to get you to watch TV." When Melody is disappointed and depressed, 
Mark suggests a game of checkers. Melody agrees but mumbles, "I wish there 
was something we could do about your legs," 

Mark's "older and wiser" comments to Melody show children that U is 
often the non-disabled person who has difficulty dealing with the handicapping 
condition. Mark has adjusted to his life in a wheelchair. Melody is learning 
to adjust to Mark the way he Is. 

Each sequence with the handicapped and nuimu l puppets attempts to bring 
to light and to oiiswei the Huestlons hidden Inside many nun disabled children, 
but Mark and Melody show children that tolerance and acceptance of handicapped 
people is not enough We must learn to appreciate the difference that each 
handicapped j„ i >,,.i t,i h.ys Lu uur II., , 

Mr* I Lhu nature of n f f c i . then the naLuu uf appreciation of one per Sun 

^tyi another AS a i !a5ityui!i teajiei !J , 1 he 1 dw d I dn ' I make t,hf|Jr c n ffiGre 

lovlrlg and un der a tan J iny " ^he ' s i Ijht, bul pr cpdrut Ium . in the fuim uf well 
designed activities that uia Lc t<. the ,^1111^ fa^cd by lianJUuppcJ ,.h I idr en 
and thels nonhdrid tapped pears i s .,/. t...pur tant first step toward change the 
essence of the ma1ri*treain process 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 



Aiello, Barbara, "Showing Normal Pupils What It's Like to Be Handicapped," 
The New York Times, education supplement, November 18, 1977. 

Aiello, Barbara, Making It Work; Practical Ideas For Integrating 
Exceptional Children Into Regular Classrooms , The Council for 
Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Drive, Reston, Virginia, 



Bookbinder, Susan Robin, Understanding Children With Special Needs; A 
Curriculum Guide , available in May/June 1978 from The Exceptional 
Parent Bookstore, Room 708 Statler Office Building, Boston, 
MA 02116, 

Cleary, Margaret t Please Know Me As I Am , a guide to helping children 
understand t)ie child with special needs, available from The 
Exceptional Parent Bookstore (see above), 1977. 
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2229 Bancroft Place, NW, Washington, DC 20008. 
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University of Vermont, Department of Special Education, " ~~ 
Burlington, Vermont,' 1977. 
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Chapter 6 



Awareness Training for Police 

Joseph A. Panza, Jr, 



The Need for Awareness Training 

Awareness training for police officers is long ^verdue. With more and 
more developmental ly disabled people remaining in or> ; returning to their com- 
munities, the police are becoming a vital resource for the protection of DD 
persons' rights, property, and liberty. But like other service providers, 
police need to know about persons with developmental disabilities in order to 
respond appropriately. 

The goal of police awarenjps training Is attitude change. To effect this 
change, a series of misconceptions must be confronted, challenged, and altered 
by information and experience. The police training workshops are the vehicles 
for facilitating this change in attitude. The workshops attempt to educate 
police personnel, both in-service groups and trainees, to recoqnize the devel- 
opmentally disabled and to handle these' people with proper police technique so 
as to prevent avoidable and 1 nappropriate arres ts , 
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Developing the Curriculum 

Credit for developing the concept of police awareness training for the 
handicapped must be given to Mrs, Dolores Norley, the parent of a retarded son, 
and Special Advisor to the President's Committee on Mental Retardation, She 
developed the workshops with the cooperation of the national police chiefs' 
association and wrote the curriculum which i^ the cornerstone of the workshops. 
Copies of the curriculum guide are available form the National Association for 
Retarded Citizens. Follow the guide, It does a good job for a two hour ses- 
sion and Is flexible enough to allow modification for longer sessions. It will 
save you many hours of preparation and can be used to Incorporate other disa- 
bility groups without any loss of focus, What modifications I* ve made repre- 
sent a compilation of ideas that grew out of conducting workshops, feeling the 
need for improvement from feedback that more was desired, and a sense that more 
sensitization to the needs of disabled persons was necessary. 

Designing the 1 raining Sessions * 

Using the NARC curriculum, you can design your pruyrams to meet a minimal 
two hour slot, or up to five or six hours. The problem I have found with the 
shorter sessions was thai police wanted more and were frustrated when the pre- 
sentation ended. The lunger workshops provided mure opportunity for imagina- 
tive presentation^ mure questions and answers, and yroup interact! on , and 
greater rewards. But the lonyer fur ma t also puts a heavy demand on the pre 
senter, Unfortuna tely, time is often a real problem over which you have no 
control . 

In approaching pullcc officii n hi a Ualniny yi oup , IL Is Imperative Lu 

remember police are trained to be proteeLive of themselves and are likely to 
look askance at any training which leads them from that training or tries to 
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make them less suspicious. Getting their attention is easier when you appeal 
to their existing frame of reference and recognize that they are trained ob- 
servers of behavior. What you are trying to do is refine their already profi- 
dent talent, / / 

One advantage to police training is the Imposed discipline, tveryone 
must report for training. It's an order. Police audiences are generally 1n- 
J terested, pay attention, and enjoy an opportunity to learn. Sometimes the 
audience is armed so be careful not to arouse their Ire! Seriously, you will 
seldom have attendance problems, troublemakers, or hecklers. Police are 
really interesting people, I've met police who were former teachers of re 
tdrded children, wurMny un masters' degrees in police service, attenchsqg law 
school, were parents of handicapped children, etc. Therefore, be careful of 
stereotypiny police Du some homework. You'll find that police personality 
profiles pare I lei clwiely those of byclal workers in their desire to want to 
help others Also, you'll find they try to be more dominant and authoritarian 
when they do help A recent article by Lefkowltz (1977) in the Ameri can 
Psychologist is a :J „uJ at tic Id for yetting Some feel fur police organ j^at tuna I 
behavior and a s u 1 . a 1 1 on a Muw well you accomplish y u ur la^k will depend upun 
your ability to under stand police, coiriTiun i ua te on their wavelength, and won 
vince them yuu are un the 1 , side So, do not an tayon i ze or threaten them by 
be 1 n y too -mouth, " h i yh f a I u U n , " ,n acUriy like a " know It all " Give it to 
theni straight arid be hunest 

The NARC curriculum yuide ..til t c i i > Lu u j 1 . , miU. evCf > wn*- flU; 3u.t 
be U/i t yuu w On due t any ui the i 1 a i * * i n y Af L w ? i-i let l fi t r u Juw 1 1 una , te I i Lh^ 
audience your purpuse >nd niak^ a juke ab M ut ylviny Out the final exam be r ore 
the course (See Supplement One.) Reassure them that the test will not be 
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graded, that only they will know their scores, and that they need not put 
their names on papers. As soon as everyone has finished go into the presenta- 
tions. 

At all times remember you 1 re tryiryj to get at misconceptions about the 
disabled. The questionnaire contains questions aimed at bringing these to 
the fore. Be prepared to explain answers, and to meet with dissent and dis- 
agreement. Handle these quickly and then move on. Many police are already 
sensitive to disabled people but perhaps out of sympathy rather than empathic 
understanding. Empathy is better particularly when based on understanding 
and experience, If you accomplish) the abstract understanding from the ques- 
tionnaire and the question and answer interchange, that 1 ? good. But it's not 
er 
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Using Videotaped for Training 

Bringing disabled people to participate In the training i b buyyested by 
Mrs. Nor ley. Often, however, it presents logistical problems and may not be 
feasible. Recognising this problem I have developed videotaped beyments to 
draw trie police as close to real life experiences as I could. lo assist police 
in hand lint) developmen la i ly dibbled persons* I use uric tape Lu andloyize an 
interrogation situation, Ubing both retarded and nonreiarded persons I ask 
police to Identify* visually at first, and then audiovl sua I ly those person* 
who are retarded. Normally there Is ^onfuaion. Ihis lb good, because it yen 
erates clarifying quebtionb and puint* uu,t the difficulty in identlfylny the 
handicapped perbOn by Some ylnrnitcK tor eaisy formula. The beyond tape yrew out 
of the trainees often expressed de^i r t to Know how the developmental ly disabled 
behave and what police could "typically" expect. For this, I developed a 
twenty minute group rap session of questions and answers among persons with 
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developmental disabilities, The topics range from independence, to marriage, 
work, voting, and to what it means to be handicapped. This tape offers real 
evidence that the developmental ly disabled have opinions, can discuss every- 
day matters, and seem to be "just like other people" in so many ways when 
given the opportunity. 

The videotapes provide the police with experiences to gain an empathic 
understanding from as close to real contact as one can feasibly bring them. 
Tapes are a second best alternative to live contact, but they are an effective 
way to accomplish the task of presenting disabled people as people first. 
Additionally, these tapes have been viewed by professionals, college students, 
and police groups alike, Ihe net effect is usually the same: an open mouthed. 
Incredulous look. Hew people expect the retarded adult to have anything worth- 
while to say, especially to express a personal opinion. Even we s human ser- 
vice professionals, can ubc a shut uf empathie understanding now and then. 

Finding a Training Sponsor 

One ultimate objective should be the inclusion' Of an awaicnc^ uaining 
component relating to the developmental ly disabled In every police academy at 
the state, county, and local level. That Is to Say, every policeman/woman 
should participate in this training either as a new recruit or as part of in- 
service training either at the po I i ee \cadem1es or through college courses, 
It Is preferable that the training be included in the academy curriculum which 
provides broader scope and coverage. But totals may be more difficult as train- 
ing schedules are often tight and rigidly adhered to 

Like alWiew training concepts, you may have to sell the idea to key de- 
cision makers . While you may experience reststence to this notion, I have not. 
On the contrary, I have found police authorities eager to provide their people 
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with more learning opportunities, Your experiences can help you decide on the 
best approach to use* ^ 

Using your police training commission (or similar governmental body) can 
aid you in promulgating continuous training within your state system, Having 
instructors certified by the training commission, if you have one, makes your 
task easier and gives your training credibility and permanence which is de- 
sirable and tends to perpetuate the presence of DD representatives in the 
training sequences. By making contacts with a few key police personnel and 
criminal justice planners, you can spread the program ever wider. From there 
it is easy to envision how quickly one can involve judges, attorneys, probation 
and parole officers, and even legislators into the training process* There 
may be some opportunity to attract funding through SLEPA (State # Law Enforement 
Planning Agency), for example, to do training of many kinds, 

A Final Word 

Police awareness training Is important to the developmentally disabled 
population as they gain the status of full fledged citizenship with their full 
share of rights and responsibilities. Unless society understands and toler- 
ates the sameness among people within the framework of peoples' differences, 
the group home movement, protection and advocacy rights movements. Section 
504, and P.L. 94-142 will make no lasting difference to the disabled. 

Police awareness training is, however, only one small step In the right 
direction. It is challenging, fun , interesting, and demanding. Starting the 
training requires large expenditures of time and energy, so it should be en- 
tered into only If a commitment is strong and the need clearly established. 
It is conceivable that a part-time effort could be employed depending on the 
scale of your enterprise and volunteers could be useful, Developmentally 
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disabled persons themselves may be able to offer a reality factor that no 
professional, who is not disabled, can, Keep in mind, too, that the program 
is easily modified so that community groups, neighborhoods slated for group 
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SUPPLEMENT ONE 

What percentage of the population is retarded? 

a. 3% b. 5.4% c. 8% « d. 10* e, 12%, % 

The percentage of retarded people living in institutions is about: 

a, 3% b. 7:5% c. 101 d. 1$% e, 251 

Retarded people: 

a, aren't very sensitive about their human dignity 

b, have the same needs you have have 

c, don ! t^need^as much self-fulfi llment 

d, have a lessfened need for love and loving' 

e, aren't very aware of a feeling of self-worth 

Authorities In the field of retardation approve most of a living 
situation where retarded citizens live in: 

a- rural areas b, villages designed for them e. * institutions 

d, average sized residence in normal neighborhoods , rural or urban 
e* dormitories attached to workshops s for the period of training 

Select the best of the following: most retarded adults ' 

a, can work on simple repetive jobs b. cannot work 

c. can work in sheltered environments d, can be kept busy in activity 

e. can work on competitive jobs in the centers 
community 

The trend is to have retarded citizens be: 

" • ' / * 

a- more segregated from society >f 

b. glvfn more separated services 

c* included in the full stream of society 

d. separate* from society except in transportation 

e. separated from society only in employment, 

If you're going to be retarded, you are 

a. born retarded 

b. retarded by parly childhood 

c. a candidate for t retardation at any age 
d P retarded before pjMbrrty 

Heredity accounts far which percentage of retardation? . 

a.v, less than \% b. 7% c. 13% d, .20% e. more than 501' 
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9, Host retardation occurs because of: 



a. Tick of education b** Inbriltfi^: c* poor protoplasm 
d # evil deeds e, unknown pauses 

10. Known causes of retardation are" most connected to: 

a. education b, weal th "class 1n society d. race 

e. pre-natal factors ■ A • "■ ^ . 

11 . Tomorrow any of us coiild be functioning HjflB a retarded person , which c 

of the following led ta such a condition? 

• • «, . =— • " r.** •-- ^ ... *■■ • • 

a. haying a head Injury b. usftig LSD c, having a heart attack 
d t all of the above u e, none of the 0ove 

12. Most 'retarded people are: 

' a. m11d3y retarded b, hopeless cases .c. occasionally retarded 
d, moderately retarded e. profoundly, retarded ^ 

13. Most retarded people: 

a, have speech problems b. have a dull look c, are normal looking 
d. have abnormal gaits e, have epileptic seizures 

14* Most retarded people: 

a* live longer than most people because they have few pressures 

b* live about as long as anyone else 

c* die in early childhood ' 

d* die in their first decade 

e« die in their teens 

15. Retarded people tend to be: 

a* easily led Into trouble b- resistant to persuasion 

c. unpleasant to people in authority d, law breakers by nature 
a, aware of future consequences 

16. Retardation responds best to: 

a, medicine b» psychiatry c. special education 

d, physical education & treatments e, glandular treatments 

17. Do you feel that retardation and mental Illness are: 

a- very jimilar to each other b. usually found in the same person 
c, the Same thing f* d. totally different problems 

e- conditions which follow each other 
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18; Most retarded people: 

a. are shy and backward b, won't speak to stringers 

c. don't like strangers d, are suspicious of strangers 

e, speak easily to strangers 

19- Gi ven the same situation, retarded people art more l ikely to be: 

a. much more violent than the general population - 

b, much less violent than^||he general population 

c. about the same as the general population in violence 
slightly more violent than tile general population 

e. slightly less violent than the general population 

20. Your best approach to get the most accurate responses from a retarded 
person encountered on the street is: 

* a. firm and authoritative 6* stern yet impersonal c* official 

d, friendly and calm e. cool and detached, 
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Chapter 7 



^ Institutions, • . 
What Do We Do in the Meantime? 



- . / EtaM J. OConndl 



Background ar^Qyeryjew ^) " 

The Image of institutions for persons with developmental disabilities is 
at an all tlfne low! Media exposes , class action suits, court decisions, and 
widespread mistrust contribute to a rapidly escalating negative attitude shared 
by the; general public. This perception Is refl ected by a defeatist attitude 
among staff* regular condemnations by consumer groups and the" frequently biased 
manner 1 ^ which rn^dia representatives approach* or fall to approach* the sensi- 
tive topic of life in institutional settings, , 

What was thought to be a solution to a problem twenty years ago is now 
perceived by many people as an extension of the very problem which it was in- 
tended ta; solve* Mass congregate living for the developmen tally disabled is 
being eond^nwtd with a degree jjf certainty and swjftness never before seen in 
tbis fiaJd- Unfortunately, most things associated with institutional life are 
alst) being," condemned as v/ell. , . ' 

fhe result of such a rapid swing bf the pendulum is both predictable and 
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obvious; defenslveness, devislveness and irnncbniaatlon. . Morale of #v«n the 
most dedicated staff fs educed to near kero as man^ administrators are forced 
i to adopt a "steady as she goes" attitude awaiting the demise of recently de- 
veloped programs and the demolition of buildings still under construction. 
With no one being able to predict the future with any degree of confidence, 
new Initiatives are faced with ambivalence and long range planning for Insti- 
tutions is at a standstill, Surrounded by uncertainty, staff of institutions 
feel becalmed by the lull before the storm, 

Will institutions ever be totally abol ished: The reality of our situation 
Is that the total elimination of Institutional life for the dev^l opmen tally 
disabled probably will never arrive. It certainly will change dramatically, 
„ and take on a new form arid direction, but, total elimination will never be fully 
achieved, Consequently, the transition from massive institutional settings to 
smaller community based li ving arrangements for the developmental ly disabled 
must be seen as a process of evolution, not revolution as some might hope. 
Public sponsored 'group Hying arrangements for special citizens shall continue 
in one form or another as part of our system* 

'This statement is bared upon a respect for the influences of pragmatism 
and moderation on the poTfttdal and social processes which dictate the norms 
and parameters of human service programs. It certainly doesn't reflect pro- 
fessional idealism, but rather is intended to interject a keen sense of reality 
into our thinking* In short, little evidence can be found that society is 
ready to pay the price associated with the total elimination of institutions 
for persons .with, developmental disabilities, ^ 

.If one accepts the premise that we're talking about the reduction of 1n- 
st1 tutTprtffl settings and not elimination, fewer, better and smaller facilities 
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, become a more reasonable expeejplon. -Admittedly a far cry from the total 
■ elimination of all forms of congregate IWing., it must be remebered that even 
this more modest goal represents a significant departure from our position a 
mere decade or two ago. Then, we- all remember, construction of very large 
"Village -'of Happiness" ^type of facilities was the only answer. Having finally 
convinced the public the value of large, rural arid (please excuse the word) 
"terminal 11 facilities, we are nci^*ri^ttcal 1y changing our message. There 
should be little reason to wonder why the general public appears confused, 

The Need to Cormiun 

During difficult transitional tires, the need for effective public aware- 
ness becomes critical! Of course, this process never stops, but change in 
program direction makes it even more essential* Radical departure from pre- 
viously espoused tenets and theories can seriously underfill ne our public credi- 
biHty unless accompanied by a sound public awareness process. Lack of indepth 
public awareness will create and perpetuate barriers to change^ This is our 
position today. 

Responsibility for ongoing publ ic awareness processes Is shared by many' 
individuals but at this moment in our development there is a crucial role which 
must be undertaken by the administration and staff of institutions for persons 
with developmental disabilities. It is critical that the various public audi- 
, ences hear the voice of the institution addressing such sensitive and complex 
Issues as ^Institutionalization* coninunity based living arrangements and nor- 
malization- Unfortunately, silence will be interpreted as lack of -support and' 
used to reinforce resistance. 

Staff of institutions are being challenged to be leaders of a process 

which had radical personal and professional implications. This is not a 

* * * * 
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pleasant undertaking* Not only do staff members have a vested interest in in- 
stitutions as they are currently functioning* but all of us find it very diffi- 
cult to be perfectly candid and objective about something which we helped* 
create. Job security, profess *onaV Isteeirr and the need' to accomplish something 
worthwhil e are factors which motivate nearly everyone. Historically, institu- 
tion staff have been forced to assume a very defensive posture with regard to 
dealing with the various publ ic groups. How, therefore, do you reverse fhis 

process and begin a well planned, ^progressive and objectively candid public 

\ . . . I 

awareness effort to address the real Issues affecting lives in institutional 

settings? It's not easy! But there are some guidelines. 
Start at the Top 

As with most major undertakings , support from top leadership insures 
greater chances of success', " Program leaders have to recognize the ti%ffl3 for 
Increased public awareness^pf forts and establish a policy whereby staff at all 
levels of administration are expected to participate in these activities. 

This does not imply that agency directors should determine the message 
to be given, and then pass It on to staff to be delivered, Such a practice 
would obviously be stifling and unfair to both staff and clients, Messages 
will vary, as well they, should, because we are dealing with complex issues for 
which there are no sjmple universal solutions. The agency administration, 
however, has 'to be secure and confident in encouraging processes of open com- 
munication with various publics to develop at all levels within an agency* 

This is an area in which State Developmental Disabilities Councils have 
much to contribute. As a statewide planning force for persons with develop- 
mental disabilities, state councils should be providing leadership, technical 
assistance and funds to state programs ready to undertake publ ic awareness 
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act4.vl.ti es, State; counci Is art al so capable of suppl ementw agency tf forts, 
apd should readily do so. These efforts would be invaluable, 

You Are Important * 

*?■ " ' 

\Vou * the staff of institutions, are important for the success of public 
awareness activities for two basic reasons. First, the jpb is a vast complex 
pi^c^fss wMek dcraands Inptit from many persons Iff many levels. Second, no one 
kn&ws what you know and your personal knowledge is indispensable,* 

v This is not a one person job, nor is it a project or task which will some 
< day be compl eted. Jtfsh as we might, the job will never be finished. Instead, 
we are talking about an ongoing process of sharing a, great deal of information 
with many different public audiences at^jhe sami time. Such divergent groups .. 
as the power structure, community groups, consumer representatives and the 
general public have very individualistic information needs. There is no single 
slogan or jingle which will suffice, and no single person or group which can 
do justice to this task. We are all Important. " I. 

Yet the most Important person is you. You have your own story to be told^ 
your own perception of the problem and your own cultivated, ready-made audi- 
ences to listen. Your audiences, regardless of whom they are? count artcflv 
one can be more effective in communicating with them than you. Be open, honest 
and candid* Tell your story! ' 

Let the I nstituti on Speak for Itself 

Institutions have a unique ability to tell more about themselves than we 
sometimes give ttieffi credit for* tet them do it! 

, Various public audiences should be regularly and systematically invited 
to visit institutions, and allowed to draw their own conclusions. Although 
most facilities claim to operate an "Open Door 11 policy, some doors at many 
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institutions are never dpened. Understandably reluctant to expose our short* 
comings, faijfure to open doors will perpetuate that which we are most conin^tted 
to el iminate. „ * 

9 

Although maintaining openness and total candor is Important, great care 



must be taken to be certain that residents are not embarrassed or exploited 1n 
the 

wjst prevail in these activities. 



ie process, Obwcftsly .the need for persortaX, .Rri. vac^ » ><J.l9n.i ty ,and . riritf t*{/ 



Focus on Peopl e Not Mi 1 di nqs - *>\"* : 

The importance and meaning of institutions is not* the buildings, but the 
people in them. Too often v/e forget that. In. our zeal to point out decay and 
deterioration, we focus our attention and that of others on physical structures 
and notion physical beings* At long as we continue this practice, our results 
Mil be minimized, 

< .... .. "* 

It is the plight of people we need to address; the needs, wants, abilities 

and feelings of large groups of people living in surroqn dings which frequently 

neither you nor I could tolerate, This is our message and it must be shared 

with many diverse audiences, We're really talking about common human needs, '-f'"'. 

Not all news relies upon sensationalism.- The general public still lj^fens; 

i ntent ly and compassionately to human Interest stories ^f^hin the mil ^f*afty 

institution exists countless messages about people whicflH/e relevance and 

meaning to today's debate regarding the future of large facilities. A story 

about an elderly person who has spent his entire life on tile grounds of one 

facility or the message about the reaction of, a child recently admitted can 

convey many critically important and complex messages very effectively. 



Sumnary 

Institutions for persons with developmental disabilities are under attack 

• 

and their role is changing* In this transition t there is a clear and compel- 
ling need for admi nistrators and staff of Institutions to speak out about 
their own fate. Failure to do so will be Interpreted as lack of support for 
c|jinse whieh £i ^inevitable and esse n*i|l , 
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